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When Tufts. College was first taiked of, it occured to 
Dr. Dean that here was a good purpose to which he might devote 
some portion or his large estate tn Frankiin, and he expressed 
his desire that tne college by Located there, but other generous 
offers had already been made and virtually accepted, amd the 
Trustees decided tnat Walnut Hill must be its location. When 
the state of the case was explained to Dr. Dean, he at once 
acknowledged the propriety of tne decision of the Trustees, but 
aithough his overtures could not be accepted, he ditt not, as 
many another many would have done, witndraw his favor from tne 
young college, but he became to it a firm and generous friend, 
ana so ever continued until his death. 

Not many years after tne founding of Tufts College, the 
subject or a denominational scnool in Massacusetts began to be 
agitated. Dr. Dean felt tnat now was his opportunity, and he 
promptly made sucn generous offers as precluded competition, 
and tney were gratefully accepted. He was very fond of tne 
society of the young, and on tne whole it pleased “im better 
to have an academy at Franklin tnan a college, and from tne 
moment tnat tne preliminaries were settled, and it was under- 
stood tnat tne new academy snould be call tor nim, and located 
in his native town,-from tnat moment, Dean Academy became tne 
absorbin:, interest in his life. 

And seldom did a day pass but tnat tue vestry was 
orightened by tne presence of tne venerable doctor, wno came 
in to see now tuings were going, and to inquire ir tuere were 


any new students. For not even tne teacuers tuewseives took 
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greater interest in every new arrival, and in tne Scduinenene 
and nee@s or each pupil than did Dr. Dean. In fact, from the 
day that the school was opened in the vestry, tho story of 

Dr. Dean's life and the History of Dean Academy are inseparably 
commingled. Dean Academy was henceforth his favorite topic 

of conversation, and if any one in his presence criticised 

its management in any way, he felt it keenly am nesentied it 
instantly. He took a deep and aviding interest in all the 
trivial little matters connected with the poutine of school- 
life, and he was a frequent and welcome visitor to the 
various class-rooms. 

He was equally interested too*in the out~cof-door work. 
Sunday afternoon, cane in hand, he went to note the progress 
made on the rising walls of the academy, and to chat a little 
with the workmen. Other men possessing princely fortunes build 
palatial residences for themselves, but he, living in his 
plain cottage house, in less pretentious style than that assumed 
by most men in receipt of a tithe of his income, found 
abundant satisfaction in erecting a magnificent structure for 
others to occupy. With him truly it was "more blessed to give 
than to receive." And when the building was roofed and floored, 
but before there were any stairs built, day after day, Dr. Dean,- 
frequently accompanied by the Principal of the Academy,-~- 
would mount the ladders up to tne third and fourth fioors to 


see how the work was progressing. And all this took place so 


little while ago that even now it seems scarcely in tne past. 
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And yet today tne walıs of another stately edifice are rising 
on the same spot brick by brick, but tne Founder and the 
Principal wno daily came to make their accustomed rounds, 
come nevermore., Alas for days tnat are no more, They both | 
sleep tre sleep that knows me eel 

On the 27th ot October, 1866, Dr. Dean's wife, Caroline 
Francoeur Dean, died, after a brief illness, at the age of 
seventy~five years and ten months. Amiable, gentle, and 
unobtrusive, She hdd ensnrined herself in the hearts or all 
that knew her. She lived beloved and died lamented. After 
ner deata Dr. Dean's home seemed home to nim 7o longer, it ‘as 
so lonely. There was novody to care for nim, nobody to make 
nome cheerful and attractive. How sad and silent seemed tne 
daily isere when the companion of so many years went away, 
Leaving the seat opposite him a haunting vacancy. 

On tne rirst day of January, 1868, he married lirs. Louisa 
C. Hawes of Wrentham, who proved a most faitnful and afrectionate 
wife. She made ais home pleasant for him, received his friends,- 
who soon became hers,~ with genial solicitude, during tne 
remainder of his earthly pilgrimage. With sucn assiduous care 
and unwearying attention she smoothed tne way for nim as he 
went down into the dark valley, that ner own health cecame 
seriously impaired in consequence. To Mrs. Dean's kindness, I 
am greatly indebted for valuable assistance in preparing these 


sketcnd@s. 
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When tne beautiful new academy building was completed and 
aGedicated, and the school had taken possession of it; when the 
spacious and lofty halls echoed to the light steps and merry. 
voices of the young men and maidens who came tnither, it seemed 
almost ås if Dr. Dean had renewed his youth. “othing delignted 
him more taan to gatner a group of his girls and boys, as he 
fondly called them, around him and.tell tnem tales of the long 
ago. And it was wonderful with whet unverying accuracy he would 
tell a story aver and over again. Any one Listening to the 
repetition of his favorite stories, soon notieed tnat certain 
old-time phrases would inevitably come in their appropriate 
places in the story. The most careful attention failed to 
detect tne sLigntest variation in tne language even, in wnich 
story wag told. He was gifted with nice observation and nis 
wonderful menory enabled him to repeat eacn little ncident 
in its proper sequence, with perfect accuracy. He loved, too, 
to converse with nis young friends about tneir school-work 
and tneir rar-off homes. No reception was complete without 
nis presence. Seated in nis arm-chair in the midst of "his 
children", he smiled his appropation on the merry dance, or 
listened attentively to the lignt-nearted song. Peaceful and 
venerable old age, forming a strong friendship with nopeful 
and happy youth. What more beautiful? And of all t-..ose 
students of tne early days of Dean Academy, widely scattered 
as tney are to-aay, is tnere one who does not feel it was an 


inestimatable privilege to know so intimately the grand old man? 
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Once or twice in each term tnere were social little tea- 


pasties at tne doctor's for Dr. and Mrs. Dean desired to have 


all the students that graduated at the acadeny, and ail those 
who tarried tnere. any considerable time, come to take tea with 
them at least once. Of course it was considered a great honor 
to be invited to take tea at tne doctor's, and it was cuite 

an event in the monotonous acaderic life, when the message 

or invitation came from Mrs. Dean, to the teacners and the 
favored few among the pupils.:.And very pleasant was the 


occasional change from tne extensive dining-room and large 


family at tne academy, to the cosy circle clustered around the 

doctor's genial board, in the mellow glow or the tall astral lamp. 
When tea was over and the company had adjourned from the 

dining-room across the hall to the parlor, somebody read aloud 

the evening paper for awhile, and then followed merry conver- 


sation or simple games. How many unwarry victums have there 


been initiated into the mysteries of the shvcep society, : gna 
what startlingly original conundrums have there demanded 

I solution. How heartily did the doctor's voice join in the 
fl snouts of laughter that greeted unfortunate "Brother 2ob's" 
futile attempts to name the mysterious persecutor, forever 
eluding his vigilence, who bestowed on him such merciless 
thwacks witn the knotted kerchief; while tne gay deceiver 
in tne rear of "Brother Bill" alternated the rapid plying 


of the kerchief, with prefentéd condolence, or affecting 
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descriptions ot wnat he was hinself sufiering. It was tne 
unanimous soinien ot all tnose who were successively inducted 
into the part of the much enduring victum, that tnis was by no 
means one of the cases where ignorance is bliss. And when 
tne happy evening was drawing to its close, the table was put 
in tne proper place, and the lamps were placed on it. like two 
tall sentinels, in the right position to produce in the long 
mirrors wnich hung opposite each other, tne effect of a 
torchlight procession. One after ahother came and stood where 
the eBfect could be cest observed, and so perfect was the 
optical illusion,- reminding one of a picture of some grand 
avenue,- that even while seeing, it was difficult to believe 
that such an effect could bé produced by two lamps only. Was 
tuere any tnougnt in Dr. Dean's mind of the torchlight crocession, 
which had called forth so many rapturous expressions, when he 
dtrected that the Long mirrors snould remain permanently there? 
In December, 18607, Dr. Dean, in driving up a hoop on a 
barrel of apples with a rusty chisel, accidentally »roke the 
chisel, a piece of which flew up and struck his eye witn con- 
siderable violence. His eye was Badly inflamed fo: a few days 
and then seemed to return to its former conditton, and he 
thought no serious injury was done, but from tnat time the 
sight of that eye rapidly failed, and very soon tne other eye 
became similarly affected, snd ere many months had elapsed he a 
wes almost blind. His eyesight had been very poor for a long 


time, and haä been gradually failing crevious to the injury, 
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and was informea that a sna 


remove the cataracts, 


Lo 
Sent, 16th, 1868, 


- Dean Sumbitted, The bit Of iron | 
that hag entered the eye w 


as Plainly perceptible in the 
crystalline lens arter it 
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Successful, although Dr., Dean was : 
then over eight-five years of age. After his eyes healed : 
and betome sufficiently Strong to ha 


tnem, he Could re 


Some one read tne News to him, 


was returning 


he siippeg On the ice ans oo 
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he never recovered from it. For the great cnange from daily 
exercise in the open air to close confinement in the house, 
soon commenced to afrect his health and strength. As weeks 
went by his lameness diminished, put he had no longer the 
strength nor the inclination to take his daily walk, It 
required now a painful effort to rise from his chair when 
onee seated, and the thought of going out to waik seemed 
formidable. Nevertheless, he resumed attendance on tne 
sefvices of the sanctuary, as soon as it became rossible for 
„im to get to the churen, stata continued to go, Sunday after 
Sunday, although it was only with great difriculty and con- 
Siderable assistance tnat he could mount the stairs and reacn 
hiw pew. The last Sunday that he ever attended cnurch, which 
was but a few weeks before nis death, he had the pleasure or 
listening to Dr. Miner, who had been his pastor during his 
residence in Boston, and since then his cherished peony 

In tne evening he seemed brighter and better than he had 
for some days. Mrs. Dean read tne evening Journal to him as 
usual, and he sat upright to listen, apparently much interested. 
The Jourmal ended, he listened awnile to otner reading, and 
then preparations were made for tne night. As he seemed so 
eomfortable, and Mrs. Dean had been up all the previous nignt, 
it was arranged that sne should retire and ‘ir. Foley sit up 
with him. 

The fire properly attended to, anë the medicines arranged 
conveniently on a Little stand, Mrs. Dean went up stairs to 


rest awhile. The doctor dozed quietly for some time, then 
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rousing up he asked Xr. Foley what time it was. Mr. Foley 
looked at tne doctor's watch which was on the stand, and 
resconded that it was hnalf-past twelve. The doctor said 
nothing Deles and presently seemed to slèep again. All 

was silence and peace. Yet there in tne dimly-lighted room 
was the mighty angel Azrael, evangel of the world to be. In 
a few minutes the doctor started up with a shriit cry of vain, 
and said, "The red medicine, Foley." On the stand was a glass 
of jelly-water an agreeable drink, and a phial containing 
some red drops to bettaken wnen tne pain in tre region of the 
heart came on. Mr. Foley hastily brought the glass of jelly- 
water, thinking that was what he desired. "Oh, that's the 
wrong medicine," said the doctor, and his head fell cack. He 
spoke no mone. vo suddenly and swiftly he passed away, on the 


morning of the 5th of December, 1871. 
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never failed to impress them by her intelligent, Christian 
companionship. She continued the cnerished partner ot his 


life and snarer of his fortunes, till, after a brief illness, 


a 


she tell asleep, Oct. 27, 1866, aged seventy-five years. 


| f On the breaking out of the war of 1812, Dr. Dean removed 
= from Boston to Medway, where he had before practised for a 


short time. Here he again entered at once into a large 


m business--riding extensively in the surrounding towns, sparing 
himself neither by day nor by night, but giving all his | 


strength and sympathgrto his suffering patients. Under these 


too arduous labors his healtn faildd and, in 1817, he retired 


from his profession,:apparently doomed to a consumptive's 
m grave. | 

His great good sense and practical wisdom had already 
made him a chosen advisor in all matters of social and 


business difficulty. No sooner was it known that his lucrative 


professional practice was to be relinquished, that the super- 

j intendence or the Medway Cotton Manufactory was offered him, and 
accepted as furnishing the desired cnange. After a most 

l] successful administration of its affairs for nine years, he 
renoved in 1826 to New Hampshire, taking cnarge of tne Amosxeag 

| Manufacturing Company, wnose machinery was increased, during 

the following ehght years of his superintendence, from five 

hundred spindles to ix thousand. The present number is about 


g three hundred thousand. In 1826, there were a hundred to a f 
hundred and fifte inhabitants, where are now about thirty thousand. 
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OliverDean ise porn in the town of Franklin, Mass., Feb. 
18th, 1783, and is now in tne eignty-sixth year or his age. He 
is the eldest of three children, one of wnom, a sister, two 
years younger that himself, fell a vicgum to consumption at 
the age of twenty-nine. A brother, seven years younger, still 
lives in the town of Mitford, Mass. 

Besides faitnfully employing the public school opportunities 
of his day, the suoject of our sketch pursued the study or tne 
Latin language at the Framingham Academy, and tie Greek under 
tne tuition of Rev. Dr. Crane of Nortnporidge, Mass. . He- entered 
upon the study of Medicine under the instruction of Dr. James 
Mann, a distinguished physician of Wrentham, but spent the last 
of his tnree years’ course study with Dr. Wm. Ingalls, an eminent 
surgeon of Boston. He received his degree of M. D. from tne 
Curators of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

In 1809, he entered upon his professional work, which he 
pursued with the same assiduity, integrity, and high purpose 
which have marked him throughout his long life. For about a 
year and a nalf previous to tne war of 1812, Dr. Dean 
practised medicine in the city of Boston. During this teriod= 
Sept. 19th, 1811- he was united in marriage with MEss 
Caroline Francoeur of Wrentham-an educated lady or Frencn 
descent, graceful and accomplished ia manners, dignified in 
bearing, and of refined and cùltivated taste. Tne connection 
proved a most happy one. She ever made his nome a quiet and 
congenial retreat when the labors of the day were ended; 


welcomed his numerous guests with unaffected politeness; and 
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Dr. Dean nas ever separada the experience of these seventeen 
years of more proritable than tnat of any other seventeen years 
ofihis life, He aaaued much knowledge of human nature, aided 
in greatly improving the prospects of cotton manutracturere in 
this country, and materially extended his already growing for- 
tunes. Few men hove ever brought into the world or énterv”rise 
more exact business habits, greater persistence in effort, or 
a quicker sense of justice; and few able place in tne confidence 
of their business associates, or gathered a more generous harvest. 

The next ten years or his lite were spent in Fra:ingham, 
where he owned and farmed, on an extensive scale, one of the 
finest estates in tnat town. Removing to Boston in 1844, he 
became a worshipper at the School Street Church, where he was 
among the foremost in ail the Due ee enterprises of our Zion, 
and wnere he has ever been greatly respected and esteemed. 

Thought them memory of the late Dr. Emmons has always oeen 
cherished by Dr. Dean with the::most profound respect, he ceased, 
even in early manhood, to belivve tne doctrines ne had taught 
him. Visiting home on one occasion while residing in Medway, 
he took up a tract sermon by Father Ballou, which his mother 
requested him to read. On seeing tne author's name, he repiied 
that he did not wish to read it. "Read it," said she, "and tell 
me what is wrong in it." He read it, and, to his great. 
astonishment, was obliged to accept its doctrines. Further 
inquiry but served to deepen his convictions; and, from that E 
day to tnis, he has been an intelligent patron and reader of all 


tne vest issues of our denominational press. 
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A man of Dr. Dean's rare owen of mind could hot be an 
indifferent or IARU convery to hopes at once so chesring 
and so grand as were tnose he had now embraced. Wherever -he 
went, and into whatsoever society he entered, he acknowlédged 
toe transcendent value of his new faith. The verp antipode | 
of the trimoing, politic time-server, he was alike unpractised 
in his arts and a atranger to nis reserve. In every place of 
his residence, Universalism received his open support, and 
prospered under his fostering intiuence. Its believers might 
be few and unknown to fame, they shared his companionsrip all 
the same. Their assembly rooms might be halls, court-roons, 
school~housed, or private dwellings; they were equaily to him 
the ‘temples of God. 

Among the ¢lements ot his marked influence, his extraordinary 
temperance principles snould be mentioned. A total abstainer 
from intoxicating beverages, both in theory and in practice, 
he has no syinvathg whatever with the childish policy or attempting 
to regulate what is an essential irregularityk and to promote the 
blessings ot abstinence by tne Legally enforced curses of open | 
dram-snops. To abstinence from intoxicating beverages, he adds 
the example ot abstinence from tea and coffee; and presents inn 
himself as fine a specimen of nale old age as is often met with. 
Few men, even in the midst of lite, enjoy the cheer of-.a more 
genial home than that with which a kind:Providence still tavors 
nim. For this_great biessing, he is in no small measure indebted Ha 
to the kindly presence of nis second companion, Mrs. Louisa C. 


Hawes of Wrentham, to wnom he was married, Jan. 1, 1468. 
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In 1851, the estate of the late Dr. Emmons heving b'en 
offered for saie, Dr. Dean purcnased tne greater part of it, 
in compiiance with the wished of soie of tne remaining members 
of the Emmons ramnily, particularly Mre., Ide, vife o f Rev. Dr. 
Ide, pastor of the Congregationalist churen in Medway, with 
whom Dr. Dean has ever maintained a most agreeable acquaintance. 
Thencéforward he made Franklin his summer residence; and, arter 
a few years resided there aitogetner. A Portion of tols estate, 
Situated on a gentle swell or tand making the greatedt elevation 
between Boston and Blackstone, and commanding a most extensive 
and interesting view of rural beauty; is made tne site of Dean 
Academy. 

From t-e very inception of a denominational school, Dr. Dean 
indicated tnerefor marked favor. At every stage of the enterprhse, 
his generous purposes have been more and more manifest. Besides 
donating the beautiful site, he has contriputed seventy-five.: cc- 
‘thousand dollars towards the erection of the edifice, and fifty 
tnousand, in addition, for a permanent fund. The total cost of 
the bu&aiding, which is one of rare beauty, is about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, exclusive of furniture. For a full 
description of it, the reader is referred to an accomranying 
communication from the architect, Mr. T.W. Siloway of “oston. 

While our people throughout the State arə laid under lasting 
obligations by the munificence, the people of Franklin, of all 
denominations, have especial occasion for gratitude. An 


acedemic institution of a high order is thus planted at their 


very doors. 
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While adding greatly to the stability and strength of our 
parisn in Franklin, and disbursing large sume in charity, by the 
most orderly methods,--a work known only to his most intimate 
friends, and of which c&rcumstances forbid me to speak--he is 
chiefly mindful of those instrumentalities for good whose influences 
are perpetual. May the great Head of the church help us to 


appreciate the beneffactions of his servants®! 
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Dedication of Dean Academy 

With the excellent article of Dr. Miner, in this number, 
speaking of Dr. Dean, the founder of an institution of which 
Universalists in the East are justly proud, and with the fine 
description of the edifice given us by the architect, and 
published also in the number, and with the acceptable engravings 
representing Dr. Dean and tne edifice, it might seem hardly 
necessary to allude farther to tnis.enterprise. But the red- 
letter day of the dedication can never be erased from our memory, 


and we are sure that some allusion ought to be made to it, in 


this mumper,also. It occured on the 28th ot May, and was 


admirably pkanned by the Trustees and Teachers, and happily 
executediby all concerned. 

The day was a delightful one, and seven hundred cheerful 
Universalists (should a Universalist ever by otherwise than 
cheerful?) left the depot at the foot of Summer St., Boston, and 
rode--in about a dozen cars, over the Boston, Hartford, and 
Erie road--twenty-seven miles, to Franklin. Thére a large 
crowd wee in waiting to escort the visitors, and preceeded by a 
cornet band, they marched in procession to the Academy. Along 
the route were flags, tents, booths, and other evidences that 
the whole neighoorhood regarded it aa a gala day. Anā so, for 
years to come, we trust Dean Academy wil. furnish tnat town 


with a day of rejoicing and pride. 
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Dr. Dean's School~Days 

Oliver Dean, oldest son of Seth and Edena Pond Dean, was 
born at South Franklin, on the 18th of Feb.,1783. The house 
in which he was born, belonged to his grandfather, Ebenezer 
Dean, and was a very old nouse at tne time of his birth. It 
wag torn down a.out tne oeginning of tne present century. When 
Oliver was rather more tnan two years old a little sister was 
born. In those d-ys children commenced going to school wnen 
they were tnree years ofd, it tneir perents chose to send 
them socsoom. But as tne school-nouse was three-quartadrs of 
a mile distant, and as Mrs. Dean disliked to send her little 
boy so long a distance alone, Oliver's school-days did not 
commence till he was considerabiy older. 

In tne spring of 1789, Mr. Séth Dean leased tne Indian 
Hill farm of ar. Asa Pond, for one year, and noved tnere in 
April. That was a ferm near tne Four Corners. The planting 


and pasture Land was on tne Indian Hills, and the woodland 


-was in tne vicinity of Indian Ròck., Indian Rock is a historic 


locality worth visiting. The legend connected with it as 
topā by Dr. Dean is as follows:-- 

In King Philips war, which occurred about one hundred 
years before the revolution, the Indians burned sereral towns, 
Medfiéld among the rest. They burned every house in Medfield 
to the ground except one. That house was a new one, just 
finished, and it belonged to a man who had done some of the 
Indians a friendly turn, and so they spared that when they 
burned the others. That house is standing to this aay. It 


has a very steep roof, so steep that there are two sets of 
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cnaubers in the nodi, one above the other. | 
After burning Medfield, tne Indians separated into two 

parties, the one going round through Sharon, the other, number= 
ing fourteen, crassing Franklin which was a part of Wrentham 
then, on their way to join King Philip at ‘ount Hope. When 
near the great rock, which ever since that day has been known 
as Indian Rock, they captured and killed an ox, and making a 
fire at the base of the rock, they proceeded to roast if for 
their dinner. A friendly Indian known as Uncas (for whom 
Uncas pond in Franklin is named) saw them there, without being 
seen by them, ani he hastened away to give intormation of their 
whereabouts to the whites. An alarm was speedily given, and 
the neighbors turning out with their muskets, took their way 
to Indian Rock. A plan of attack was settled upon. It was 
agreed the fourteen of the best marksmen should, when sufficientiy 
near, each select his man and fire simultaneously towards the 
rock they found=:the Indians all busily engaged with their roast 
beef on the summit. 

| On the northeast side where the whites came up, tne ascent 
to the top of the rock is very gradual. On the other side the 
descent is almost perpendicular for many feet to the ground. The 
whites silently approached negrer and nearer. When sufficiently 
near, the commander gave a silent signal for which every man 
was on tne lookout. Each ot the fourteen selected men took 
careful aim and at the word of command, a volley of musketry te, 
put a suddan end to the repast of the unsuspecting Indians. 
When the smoke cleared away, thirteen Indians lay dead, but 
tae—Lourreenttr-stood-erectmandunberned=-- One mipket-thad—missed 


 Prre The Lone Indian” looked proud] y~abeut—hin,-talrimestertne 
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fire, The lone Indian lookeg Proudly about hin, taking in the 


full Situation. The whites were already reloading, One 


An attempt to run 


the Gauntlet Of his armed foeg must Necessarily Prove fatal, 


Spot, Climbing to the Summit of the rock, anad from the dizzy 


height looking down,tne almost Perpendicular Sescent, that. one 


leading to it, There in June the Priliiantbainteg Cup lifts up 
its Slowing Chalices, While in Septemben the fringeg gentian 


vicinity of Indian Rock, and during the year tnat he lived on 


the Indian Hill farm, he cut many cords Of wood there, Dr 
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to Indian Rock, It was very soon after moving from South 
Franklin, and he went with his father who took him tothe 
top or the rock, and there told nim the story, which made an 
inerraceabile impression on the mind o£f:the childish listener. 

When the family were fairly settled in the new home, Mre. 
Dean began to tnink about sending Dliver to school, and as his 
Sister was now four years old, ahe thought the two might as wall 
commence going togetner. They Lived muen nearer a schoolnouse 
than before, but were still so dar away that it was necessary 
for them to take their dinner to scnool. ne pleasant morning 
in May, Mrs. Dean took her children bacn by the nand, and went 
with them to the school-nouse. | 

(Like many other persons who live to an extreme old age, 

Dr. Dean retained to the last days of his life a vivid recollecti on 
of the events of his childhood, and never seemed haprier than 

when relating to a circle of youthful auditors, svories or his 
boykood's days, He otten gave an account or tnis first school and 
his experiance there. The story wouldtlose much of its interest 

if it were told in any other words tnat nis own. Let us isien 
while he tells the tamiliar tele yet onee more.) 

"Uy motner talked a few minutes with the teacher, and tnen 
went away. While they were talking I was lodésing at the teacher, 
and I can remember now just how she looked. S:e was tall and 
thin and she had.a wall-eye. She wanted to give my sister a seat ' 
on a long low wench with the little girls, and me a seat 


opposite with the boys. But my sister was afraid and clung fast 
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to my hand, and cried when the teacher tried to make her let 
&0, so I was told to sit down beside her on tne girl's bench. 
And I sat there two or three days. until my sister got used to 
going to shhool. When we first went out to play, the other 
scholars were shy and did not say anything to us, but ina 
day or two they got a a de enough to point tneir fingers 
at way and say "Oliver Dean sits with the girls?’ Oliver Dean 


tt 


sits with the girls. But I did not care much and pretty soon 
the teacner put me over on the boys' side of the room. 

The teacner's name was Lawrence, Miss Briar Lawrence. She 
was a cross old maid, and none ot the scholars liked her. We 
used to call. her "Old Aunt Pricker3" She used to whip the 
scholars a great deal. She gave me one whipping wnicn I have 
never forgotten. I must tell you how it hapnened. One day in 
the summer that I went to school to her, my father went to 
Boston and accidentally left his jack-knife at home. I saw it 
on nis desk where he laid it when he changed his clothes, and 
I wanted very much to carry it to school, but I knew my mother 
would not let me if I asked her, so I took it slyly, and not 
having any pocket to put it in, I slipped it in the bosom of 


my shirt, and kept it there till I got to school. I thought 


` tnat knife was perfectly beautiful. The shining blades seemed 


to me the brightest things in the world. There is notning 
on earth that seems half as desirable to me now as did the 
possession of that knifd@ tnen. Once or twice my father had let 


me take it in my hand for a few minutes, and now I nad it for the 
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wiole day. 

When school was out at noon my sister and myself ate our 
dinner, and then I took my knife, that I nad felt of as often 
as once in two minutes all througn the morning to be sure that 
it was safe. I opened it and finding a soft stick, I began to 
woittle. I sat on the door-stone and whittled the stick all 
away, and tnen before getting anotner stick to whittle, I sat 
looking at tne knife, admiring tne bright blade and sharp edge. 
Just then Martha.Emnons came along. 

"Why OLiver Dean." said she, "what have you got tnat great 
knife wide open for?" 

Said I as quick as a flash "To kill the scnool-mistress 
with wnen she comes." I don't know what made mé think of 
saying such a ining but it came into my mind just tnen, and it 
was no sooner thougnt tnan said. 

"I gnall tell Miss Briar of tnat when sne comes, you see 
if I don't," said Martha. 

She was as go.đ as her word, for as seon as Miss Briar 
appeared sne went up to her and gave her a circumstantial 
account of tne whole affair, which was listened to with close 
attention, for Miss Briar was very partial to Dr. Emmons ' 
cnildren. She never seemed to tnink that they could do any- 
thing wrong. | 

When Martha had finished her story, Aunt Pricker turned 


her wall-eye on me and aaid ste, "Very well, Martha, we'll 


see about tnis after school.” 
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When tne afternoon school was done and the scnolars dis- 
missed, the teacher told Martha and me to stay after school. 
My little sister stopped too, for T always took care of her and 
led her home, and she wanted to wait for me. But old Aunt 
Pricker would not Let her Stay. She drove her out with the 
rest and shut the door. Then said she, "Now, Martra, what did 
you tell me this noon?" 
Martna.told her the wnole story over, saying that I sat 
on the door-stone with a big knife in my hamd,oren, and tnat 
I said I was going to kill tne sshool~-mistress with it wnen 
she came. 
"Did youcsay that, Oliver Dean?" asked Miss Briar. 
I did not answer her. A culprit on trial ought not to 
be sxpeetea to plead guilt?; The evidence must prove him so. 
And every person is esineda vo be innocent until proven 
guilty. I thougnt somethirg; or-tnis sort altnougn I could not 
have expressed it, anc I determined no to answer her. 
"Did you say tnat, Oliver Dean?" asked tne teacher again. 
I kept my mouth shut tight. Miss Briar looked from me to 
Martna, and trom Martna back to me. 
"you can go now Martna," she said after a minute's silence. 
Martha went out and Aunt Pricker took down her stick. "Did 
you say tnat you.were going to kill me?" she asked again. I 
did not answer a word. 
Then she gave me a tremendous whipping. I was angry, not 


so much because she whipped me, as because I knew she. thought 
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she must take some notice or a story Martha Emmons told her. 
In fact, I have felt sure all my lite that I should not have 
get that whipping if anybody else except one of Dr. Emmons' 
cnildren had told her what I said. 

"How Oliver," she said, when she put away her stick, "don't 
you go home and tell your mother that I have given you a 
wnoicping." | 

I did not say anything. 

"Do you hear me?" said she. 

"Yes," I snapped out. 

"Say yes matam," was Aunt Pricker's correction. 

Just then I thought of my little sister. What had become 
of her. I knew she would not go home alone, and feeling in a 
great hurry to get out and find her, I meekly respondéd, "Yes Ma'am." 

"And you promise me not to say a word to your mother apout 
it," she said, with her hand on the latch, ready to open the 
door and let me go. 

In my eagerness to be out and away I gave tne required 
promise thoughtlessly and she opened the door saying, "Yop ocan 
go now." l 

I snatched up my cap, made tne customary bow and in 
another minute I was out-of-aoors. I ran down the lane to the 
corner as fast as I could. My little sister stood erying by 
the wall, 2nd Martha Emmons was waiting with her. I wiped the 
tears from my sister's face with her apron, and comforted her, 


and took her by tne hand to lead her Rome. 
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Marthe Emnons walked along with us. 

"Well Oliver," said she, when my little sister had stopped 
crying, "did Miss riar whip you?" | 

"Whatts that to you?. said I. 

"She did not make you cry, did she?" said Martha. 

"As much as if I would ery for a woman, aaid I scornfully. 

Pretty soon Martha left us, and then as my sister and I 
went along togetner I began to caine of what I had promised the 
teacner. I always told my mother everything, and I thought she 
would be sure {> ask me why I was late, and what could I say? 

I tnought about it till I got nearly home, and I concluded tnat 
when she asked mg why I was BotLate, I wouid teil her that she 
must ask Miss Briar about it, and that I would not tell her 
anything more than that at app rate. 

But luckly for me when I got home, I found that my mother 
had company to tea, and she was too busy to say a word to me. 
So I slipped in the bedennon and put my father's knife on the desk, 
and then went out to play with my sister. I thought pernaps my 
mother would think ot it and.ask me about it tne next morning, 
but she did not, and day after day slipped by anc nothing was 
ever eine enous D coming home so late that night. I went to 
Miss Briar's school the rest of that year, vut she never whipped 
R again. In fact that was the only whnipoing I ever got at 
achool, though I went to a great many different teachers afterwards. Ls 


"Did your mother ever know of Miss Briar's keeping your». 


after school?" some listener would of course ask. 
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"Oh yes. A long time afterwards sne neard atl about it. 
But &t was a good many years first, and when she did hear. or it 
Miss Briar told her. So I never broke my word. I'll tell you 

how Miss Briar happened to tell her. My fatber lived at the 
Indian Hill farm only for one year, and after he move ney I 
went to another school, and I vey seldom saw Miss Briar, except 
at church. nen I had got to be a great boy fifteen years old, 
my father sent me one day to the mill to get some corn ground. 
As I waa going along, I overtook Miss Briar Lawrence. I hed 
not seen her before for a long time and she seemed very glað to 
see me. | l 

"Why, how d> you do, Oliver?" said she. "I dechafe I 
hardly knew you, you have grown so tall." 

I answered her civilly,and sne went on talking avout this, 
that, and the other. When she put adiresi question to me I 
answered it, but I did not intend to make any talk with her. I 
could Sw enough if I chose, but I did not shoose to talk 
with her. So we went along till ska turned down the road where 
her brother lived. Tnen sha said, "Good-day Oliver," bowing 
very politely. 

I did not say a word nor make a bow. I looked straight 
along, though I knew well enough that Miss Briar was looking 
hard at me as she turned down the road. 

The next Sunday when meeting was out, Miss Briar came up 
to my mother and told her about seeing me as I was going to tne 
mill, and how I had treated her. "Ho did not say 'good-day' nor 


make his manners when he left me.% said she, end now I want to 
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gave him when he came to school to m= so many years ago. 

‘Whipping,’ said my mother in astonishment, ‘Idon't know what 
you mean, Miss Lawrence, My Oliver never got a whipping at school 
in his life,’ 

‘Now so tell me,' said Miss Briar, ‘if Oliver never told you 
about that. I told him not to tell you, I remember, but I supposed 
he had told you about it long before now.' And then she went one 
and told my mother the whole story. My mother talked with me 
about it afterwards, and she thought with me that if anybody else 
except one of the Emmonses had reported such a story, Miss Briar 
would have taken no notice of it." 

In the course of the year that Oliver's father carried on Asa 
Pord's farm in Franklin, his grandfather built a large, and comm- 
odious house,--still standing,--some twenty rods from thé old home- 
stead, At the expiration of the year's lease, Mr. Seth Dean moved 
back to South Franklin into the new house, where he continued to live 
for several years. Very soon after moving back another son, Sylvester, 
was born, From this time, of course, Oliver Daan attended school 
in the South Franklin district, It seemed but a very short time 
before Sylvester was large enough to go to school with the others, 
and thereafter, summer and winter, in rain or shine, through dust 
or snow, the brothers and sister went to school together. 

Before many years had elapsed, however, Oliver was large enough 
to help his father about the farm summers, and only go to school 
winters, and even at that he discovered all too soon, that he had 
learned all that was taught in the district school, and he wisely 
concluded that "it was not of much use to go uver the same part of 


the arithmetic winter after winter." So he ciphered through the reat 
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of the arithmetic at home, copying with great care his work ina 
"sum-book" which he preserved all his life, The arithmetic mastered, 
he was eager to study something else. He knew some boys who had been 
to school at the t'ramingham Academy, and he wanted to go ciene a term 
to two very much, But his father thought it a foolish idea and said 
it cost too much, He did not look favorably on the plan of spending 
money in going to school, He thought it would be a more laudable 
ambition to be desirous of earning and laying by money. 

But his mother with whom he had many a talk on the subjdct, 
sympathized with’ him, in his desire, and spoke encouraging words. 
"Sttidy what you can at home now," she would say, “and perhaps a way 
will open for you to go to the Framingham Academy by and by." . 

(Dr, Dean to the end of his life, held the memory of his mother 
in most affectionate remembeance, and never spoke of her except in 
terms of loving praise, He often said "Sylvester was my father's 
favorite, but my mother had faith in me too. My father used to say, 
"Oh yes, Oliver can earn money as well as anybody, but he will never 
save any; he will squander it or give it away as fast as he earns it. 
You mark my word, Sylvester will make his way in the world, but Oliver: 
will never be worth a cent.' My mother was always my best friend, 
She never spoke a cross or unkind word to me.) 

The way to the Framingham Academy did not open easily. Working 
on the farm with his father, spending what money he could obtain for 
books and what leisure he could command in study, time went by until y 
Oliver Dean became eighteen years of age, His desire to attend the 
Framingham Academy had grown with hés growth;and had now become a 
ruling passion, the realization of which still seemed as far as ever 


from a possilbility, 
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The summer that he was eighteen, after the harvest was in, 
he asked his father if he could not go out to work, and earn some 
money to go to school. His father ridiculed the idea, "What do you 
think you could find to do now," he asked "or who do you think would 
hire you?” 

"I could try at least to get work," said Oliver, 

"Very well,"csaid his father, "You may try if you want to. You 
may spend all the money you can earn ån going to school." 

There was no work to be found in Franklin, so on Monday morning, 
taking a bundle of clothes, he went out in the world to seek hig 
fortune. He had heard of a large lumber-yard in Dedham, where he 


might perhaps get work, Thither he walked, The lumber-yard was kept 


_ by two brothers named Pope, Oliver having reached the yard made 


application to one of the brothers fér work. 

Mr. Pope surveyed the slight stripling from head to foot, 

"The work here would be too hard for you," he said. “You could not 
stand it a week," 

“I should like to tryit, sir; aaid Oliver, 

Mr. Pope asked him if he were strong enough to raise the end of 
that spar, pointing to one, not far from where they standing. Oliver 
sprang to do it with such eager alacrity, and succeeded so well, that 
Mr, Pope engaged him to work on the spot, He worked there for some 
time, slowly accumulating the desired money, until a lumber-dealer 
from Maine offered him good wages to go to Machias to cut wood, and he 
accepted the offer. 

He boarded in the family of Mr, Mills, his employer, and naturally 


had considerable conversation with him. When he had been there a few 


weeks, Mr. Mills came out one morning where he was at work, and watching 
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him awhile as Oliver was “chopping away," finally said he thought 
he would succeed better as a teacher than as a "wood chopper," and 
suggested his teaching the winter school, himself being armed with 
authority to procure a teacher, l 

Oliver was agreeable and taughtt there dusing the winter, so 
successfully that he was urgently invited to retunn the following 
winter which he did not do however, His term finished, he returned 
to Franklin in the spring, the proud possessor of money enough to 
pay his expenses for two terms at the Framingham Academy. 

There can be no doubt but that he made the most of the advantages 
offered him there, He gave much attention to Latin and penmanship, 
and acquired a fair, round clerkly hand, specimens of which are still 
extant in his name, written by himself inthe school-books he used 
at the Framingham Academy. It was the fashion in those days for the 
pupils to have mottoes, much I fancy as it is the latter-day fashion 
to have autograph and mystic-books, I posess "Oliver Dean*s Motto,” 
Sisporatery executed by himself, with pen and ink in those 
Framingham school-days, It is a motto well worth remembering and 
many times exemplified by himself in his after life;-- "Forgive 


others' faults, but never your own." 
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Dr. Dean, a Medical Student. 


Shortly b&fore the end of his second term at Framingham, Oliver 
Dean received an invitation to beturn to Machias and teach the winter 
school, and almost simultaneously there came to him quite unexpectedly 
the offer of the Riverend school in Franklin. The latter position was 
preferable for two reasons, the wages were better, -and he would be 
near home. So the Machias school was declined, and The Riverend 
accepted. 

In the Riverend district at thet time, lived a certain Mr. Ware, 
who was noted as always making trouble for the teacher. When he 
learned who was to teach the winter school his criticisms were ready. 

"The idéa," he said scornfully,"of that young snipe teachin' our 
school’ Lots of our boys are higger and older than he. He would 
answer very well for a nurse to amuse the little ones, I dare say, and 
I shall just send my baby Bessie to be taxen are ot." | 

Accordingly ee Taat day of the term, the little two-year old 
Bessie was dispatched to school with her older brothers and sisters. 

The young teacher had heard of wr. Ware's taunt, as also had the 
majority of the scholars, who werecwaiting with eager expectation 
for what might happen next. When the school was called to order the 
little girl could scarcely be persuaded tossit still dmring the 
opening exercises, and was soon flitting about in a manner eminently 
natural and childlike, but quite disorderly and unusual for a school- 
room, and. causing much amusement to the pupils. The teacner rapped 
on the table, which served him in place of the modern desk. "Most 


ef you," he said, "are accustomed to seeing little children running 
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about at home, and you do not consider it*tnecessary to laugh every 
time a child runs across the room. Let this little girl run about, 


and let me see who has so little control over himself as to be unable 


to ghve attention to his book because there 1s one little chila here," 

This speech produced the desired affect. The pupils turned to 
their books, and little Bessie amused herself as she chose, till she 
grew tired and aleepy, when the teacner improvised a bed for her of 
shawls and cloaks, on one of the benches, where she took her usual 
mid-day nap. 

Little Bessie went to school all winter, for she speedily 
acquired such a fondness Sf the school and the teacher, that she 
would go to school, or give her father and mother no peace at home, 
and through the fiercest storms of the winter, Mr. Ware was compelled 
by the autocracy of the baby will to carfy Bessie to school in his-- 
arms; and more than once, when the school day was over, the teacher 
waded through the dritts, bearing homeward in his arms, the little 
child wno had become so mush attached to him. Oltver Dean kept a 
good achool at Riverend, and had nottrouble with Mr. Ware, who was 
completely check-mated at the outset by his opponent. 

Not long after the Riverend school dlosed, an opportunity 
occurred för Oliver to pursue his studies with Rev. Dr. Crane of 
Northbridge, an opportunity that seemed singularly advantageous, 
and was eagerly embraced. Here, certain hours of the day were 
devoted to manual lapor of Dr. Crane's place, in payment for board 
and tuition, and the remainder of the time was devoted to the study 
of Greek and other brancneé. The residence with Dr. Crane proved 


mjtually agreeable to teacher and pupil, for Dr. Crane was a careful 
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teacher, and he took a deep interest in the young student, and 
rendered him every assistance in his power. 

For some little time Oliver Dean's mind had been inclingng 
towards the adoption of one of the professions. His first ghought 
was ministry. It was not till some time after this that he became 
a believer in Universalism. He had been accustomed from early child- 
Bood, to listen to the preacning of Dr. Emmons, and though sometimes 
in his early youth he felt "serious" in seasons of revival, he often 
"doubted", and never felt any sabisfactops evidence of the change 
of heart, so rigidly and strenuously insisted on by that famous old 
Orthodox divine, as the first token or a new birth. Then too, his 
whole being sometimes rose in opposition and rebellion to the 
tneology he heard expounded Sunday arter Sunday, particularly against 
that cruel phase or Dr. Emmons preacnea a funeral sermon over one who 
had died impenitent or unconverted. 

It was becoming necessary for Oliver Dean to decide soon what 


he would become, what his life-work should be. At this Stage of his 


experience, he found it impossible to accept as truth, the doctrine 


to which he had always listened. And it was manifestly impossible 
that he could teach others what he wae not prepared to accept Bor 
himself. The way to the ministry was barred against him. 

He next burned his mind towards the nedical profession. While 
thinking of tnis, and revolving various ways and means, it cnanced 
that Dr. Willard, a practising physician of Worcester, spent a few 
days at Dr. Crane's.. Finding tne direction the young man's mind was 
taking, and pleased with the way in which he attended to his out-of- 


door work on Dr. Crane's farm, Dr. Willard invited him wnen he left 
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Dr. Crane to come to Worcester and study medicine with him, and 


i 

N added that assistance in keeping his books, and taking care ot his 
horse should be considered compensation for his boerd and tuition. 

p Accordingly at the æxpiration of his engagement with Dr. Crane, 

= Oliver Dean went to Worcester to reside in Dr. Willard's family. 

But although Dr. Willard was well pleased witn his student, 

B the student was by no means so well pleased with his opportunities 

for study. He was constantly galled upon by various memebers ot the 

family to do this or that, various things not "set down in the bona," 

= and the result was, he had lit‘le of no time for study. His 

: remonstrances with Dr. Willard no bringing about any better state 


of affairs, after two or tnree days of constant work and not study, 


Oliver left apruptly and went home to Franklin. Dr. Wiilard follwwed 


[| him in a rew days and attempted to persuade him to return to Worcester, 
= but he was not to ce perauaded, although Dr. Willard was ready to 
: promise that certain specified hours in the day should be absolutely 
g his own, for uninterrupted, study. Dr. Willard finally appealed to 
| Seth Dean to use his intluence in urging Oliver to return to 
[| Worcester, but Mr. Dean could not be induced to say anytning more 
that tnat Oliver was nis own master, and could do just as he pleased. 
I Dr. Willard rode back to Worcester alone. Years afterward, Dr. Dean 
f commenting on this transaction, would ooservé, "He had broken his 
word once, and after thet of what value were his promises?” His 
$ own word was as good as a pond, and it was in his estimation an 
unpardonable sin, that others should fail to do as they had agreed, 


wnen it was possible for them to keep to their agreements. 


Then followed a few months' work on the farm with his fetner, 
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alter which he made an arrangement with Dr. James Mann, a distinguished 
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physician of Wrentham, to board in his family and study medicine. 
with him. He resided with Dr. Mann for two years, closely devoting 
himself to his studies, in spite of many disadvantages arising 
from his extremely limited means. He had earned little money since 
he taught at Riverend. His wardrobe was in a poor condition, and 
was constantly getting worse. As the second winter of his study 
with Dr. Mann approached, he had searcaély and respectable clothes 
to wear. He weighed in his mind the expediency of teaching school 
for a term or two, in order to replenish his wardrobe, but dis- 
missed it as unwise, for it would break in upon his studies in 
which he was deepig interested, and he was very anxious to complete 
then and commence practice.- So the idea of teaching was put aside 
for the present. He would teach by-and-by if it became absolutely 
necessary. He could run in debt for clothes, not knowing-when he 
shautd be able to pay. All his life he had a perfect horror of 
debt, and SE rest easy when owing anytning, until it was 
paid, even if it were some trivial little matter of a few pennies. 
Once or twice, when he went home to spend Sunday, he hinted his 
need of clothes to his father, wno was well able to give him wnat 
he needed, or to advance nim money, but who took no notice of the 
nint, though it was more than seconded by his mother. But the 
needed new clothes were to be fortncoming from nis father, and it 
was ail to be brought about in a way little dreamed of be either. 

The story of that new suit of clothes was a favorite one, often 
told by Dr. Dean, Let us have it in his own words. 

"The winter came on eariy and severe...The best clothes that 


I had were coarse and shabby, but answered well enough for every 
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day wear. As for an overcoat, I had none, except one that I had 
worn several years and nad wholly outgrown. I had grown so much 
bpoader than the coat, that it was absolutely impossible to put 
my arms in the sleeves. I managed to get along very well without 
an overcoat, except in the extremely cold days wnen I would throw 
the old one over my shoulders, But sometimes riding in the wind 
with Dr. Mann, I tound it difficult to keep it around me, and 

I concluded that it would be a good plan to sew on some strings 
and tie it together. . 

That was about the time that the fashion for men's clothes 
changed generally, from breeches and tong stockings, to. pantaloons 
anā. socks. I had changed that fall myself, and my garters were 
lying in my trunk. -I cut them in two, and sewed them on the sides 
or my overcoat, and the next time I had occasion to wear it, I 
tied it together and I found my plan worked excellently. 
| A few days after I had hit upon this novel expedient for keeping 
my coat around me, Dr. Menn wanted me to go with him to visit a 
patient who Lived a mile or two out of the village. The patient 
was a woman, Mrs. Hart, the wife of a shoemaker, and it was a very 
Singular case. It was a bitterly cold day, cold enough to freeze 
one's marrow, and so ot course I tied on my old overcoat. I 
noticed that Mr. Hart regarded my costume very curiously, both when 
we went into the house and wnen we came out and got into tne chaise 
to go away, and no doubt I cut a pretty figure with those empty 
sleeves flapping about in the wind. 

The next day Dr. Mann went alone to see Mrs. Hart. 


"Well, Dr. Mann,' was Mr, Hart's saiutation, ‘I am glad to 
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see you have come alone to-day, and I should like to pe informed 
what kind of an animal that was that come with you yesterday.” . 


Dr. Mann laughed, ‘That was Oliver Dean.' 


said he, ‘a young 
fellow who is studying medicinev with me. That old surtout of his 
does make him look rather queer.' 

‘Queer’' rejoined Mr. Hart. 'Why, he was fressed in such an 
outlandish rig that a man or a monkey, or what sort or animal he was.’ 

‘Well,I can tell you one thing.’ said Dr. Mann, ‘Oliver Dean 
is nobody's fool. He'll make a smart man.' ‘nd Dr. Mann went 
on and told him now I had got my education so far, and how hard I 
was studying, and tnat my father. was too close to do anything for 
me, though he was well:.abdle. 

‘Who is his rather?' asked Mr. Hart. 

"Seth Dean, of Franklin,’ said Dr. Mann. 

‘Why, I know 86th Dean well,' said Mr. Hart. 'He is a forenhanded 
man, and has only a smali family. I declare, it is a shame for his 
son to go around looking so. You see if I don't manage to that 
tnat young cnap shall get some new clothes. 

Not long after this, Mr. Hart went over to Franklin one day, 
and went into the store which was full of men. My father happened 
to be there. 

‘well, Setn Dean,’ Mr. Hart poroke out, ain't you asnamed to 
let that oldest boy of yours go around dressed so as to be town's 
talk of Wrentham, a smart fellow as he is too. Not long ago, I 
heard that somebocy asked Dr. Mann whether it was a man or a monkey, 
he took riding around with him. The doctor said whatever he might 
be now, he was bound to turn out a pretty smart man. I tell you 
what, your boy has göt goed many friends in Wrentham, and I should 
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not wonder if they took up a collection to help him:out a little.' 

My father was a very proud man, and Mr. Hart had touched his 
most tender point. The next Saturday, my mother sent word to me to 
be sure and come home Saturday. Of course I went. As it was pretty 
cold, and the walk was quite iong, I tied on my old overcoat. When 
I went into the house, my father stared at it, but did not say a 
word, but my nother burst out laughing. 

"Oliver,! said my mother, the first minute we were aloné; ‘your 
father is going to give you some new clothes, all that you need. 

Now what do you want?' 

I said I wanted a whole suit throughout, and a new overcoat, and 
if I was going to nave nice clothes, I did not want a woman to come 
to the house to cut and make them, but I wanted to go to Providence 
and have them cut and made it style, hy a tailor. My mother got 
the cloth and the money for me, and I went to Providence and had- 
them made. They fitted beautifully. I felt like another individual 
when I mae them on. That was the first suit I ever hed made by a 
tailor. My father said nothing: to me, nor I to him, about the clothes, 
but I thought he was astonishingly liberal. Not tong afterwards, 
however, I happened to tind out the part that Mr. Hart.hdd played, 
and then the mystery was cleared up. 

While studying with Dr. Mann, Oliver Dean's thoughts and 
atfections gradually turned towards Delia Emmons. The attraction 
Seehiee mutual: It soon became an understoos tning that he was to 
ts her escort to singing-scnool and the various village "frolics." 
At that time, Miss Hannah Adams, a noted literary woman or the ‘past 


century, boarded in Dr. Mann's family, and she took a friend interest 
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in Oliver Dean. She was also a personal friend of Dr. and Mrs. 


Emmons, and was in the habit of spending, now and then, a week 


to two in Dr. Emmon's family. While she was making one otf these 
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periodical visits at Dr. Emmons', Oliver Dean called one evening 
a to escort Delia to some village gathering. Dr. Emmons,-an unusual 
| thing for him, for most of his time was spent in his study,-was 
sitting with the family. 
e "Well, Dr. Emmons," said Miss Adams, after the young couple 
T had gone out, "how do you uike the prospect of a son-in-law?" 
z "I don't like it all!" said Dr. Emmons emphatically. "I don't 
| like it all. What, my Delia, the brightest and most talented of 
m my flock, the one, who of all my cnildren inherits tne most ot her 
fatner's traits, marry Setn Dean's son! I tel. you, I don't like 
q it at all!" 
E "Why, Dr. Emmons," said Miss Adams in a conciliatory manner, 
| "Oliver Dean is a very fine youņpg`man I am sure, and Dr. Mann thinks 
m very highly of him. He says that Oliver Dean possesses great ability 
and is sure to rise in the world." | 
[| "Don't tell me what Dr. Mann says," was the brusque reply of 
Dr. Emmons. "Oliver Dean is bad enough, for he is an infidel, but 
[| as for old Mann, he is worse than an infidel." Dr. Mann was a 
Swedenborgian. | 
l Untortunately, Miss Adams on returning to Dr. Mann's , repeated 
Qj this conversation to Oliver Dean. t 


The young man's pride was instantly in arms. "So Dr. Emmons 
does not tnink me good enough to associate with his family, does he," 


Said he, "I'll just snow him that I cen associate with people more 
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aristocratic, wealthier, and higher up in the world than he." 

And he straightway began paying assiduous court to Caroline 
Francoeur, Jean Francoeur, tne father of Caroline, was a French- 
man of noble birth, who with nis wife and children had fled from 
France during the French Revolution, and settled in Wrentham. The 
Francoeurs were then the first people in Wrentham. The daughters 
of the family, gently born and bred, courteous, were universally 
peloved and respected, and looked up to almost as beings of a 
higher Spe e 

Why was not tne young medical student fearful that his atten- 
tions would be unwelcomeiand disdained here? There had been an 
indefinable something in the manner of gentle Caroline Francoeur 
when he had occasionally met her, tnat had emboldened him to feel 
that he had but to woo, in order to win. 

Unhappily, just Bt this time, Delia Emmons went away from 
home to make a long visit, whobly ignorant that RTTE nad been 
said or done to create any alienation between herself and her young 
friend. I say unhappily, for her lover, nursing his wounded pride, 
constructed her aosence into a very different’thing from the mere 
happening that it was. 

Did tne days and weeks of her absence seem long to her, because 
of vain expectation of letters tnat never came? Who now “an tell? 
When she had been away from home before, he had written to her, and 
she had written letters to him in reply, letters that he sacredly 
preserved for more than sixty years, and then reluctantly destroyed 
only because biindness was gradually shutting out tne, light of day 
from him, and he feared lest anything so precious should fall into 


other hands. "She would not have liked to have anybody else read 
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tnem but me," he said. 

However it may have been in tnat visit of so many years ago, 
whether the days glided swiftly by, finding her joyous and light- 
hearted, or whether they slowly camé and cents leaving her neart- 
Sick.with hope deferred, this alone we now know, no letters came 
to her from Oliver Dean. 

When, her long visit ended, sne returned home, one of the 
first things phe heard, was the Oliver Dean was attentive to 
Caroline Francoeur. Perhaps she questioned her own heart to know 
what it could mean. Sut she was proud too, and if he did not care 
for her, she wouid not care fom Wins Moreover, what could she do, 
but go on serenely living her life as it came to her, day b; day? 

They met a tew times afterward, face to face, and hand to hand, 
tney who had given so many thoughts to each other, but. the distance 


between them had grown too wide to be bridged over, for Oliver 


“Dean was very soon engaged to Miss Francoeur. 


Having studied two years with Dr. Mann, next came one year's 


study with Dr. William Ingalls of Boston, in order to vive special 


attention to surgery. Dr. Dean received nis degree or M.D. in 1809, 
and immediately commenced practice in Medway, where he remained until 
the breaking out of tne was of 1812. While practicing in Boston 

he married Carolind Franceour,=--September 19th, 1811. She proved 

a most faitnful and atfectionate wife, and presided over his nome 

for many years., All wno knew her bear witness to her worth, her 
gentleness, her excellence. In tne Language of one who knew her 

well, "She made his home a quiet and congenial retreat wren the labors 


of the day were ended; welcomed his numerous guests witn unaffected 
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politeness; and never failed to impress tnen by her intelligent, 
Christian companionship.” 
Dr. Dean, recording her death with tne tremulous hand of age, 


in his family Bible adds, "We lived togetner 55 years,l month, and 


8 days." 


A few words more with reference to Delia Emmons may prove 
of interest. She never married, but it was not for lack of suit- 
able opportunity. She died or consumption a short time after Dr. 
Dean's marriage. From her death=bed she sent a Loving message to 
nim, She said to the attendant wno watched beside her during tne 
nours of her last nignt on earth, "When you next see Dr. Dean, you 


tell him that I Loved him on earth, and I hops to meet him in 


heaven." This message made a profound impression on Dr. Dean!s 


mind, and th:reaiter he silently associated wnat he thought she 
would have preferred in the conduct of his daily life. Years 
atterwards, wnen tne Emmons farm--the present site of Dean Academy-~ 
was for sale, tne thougnt tnat sne would have liked him to oe tne 
owner of it, was no unimoortant agent in inducing nim to become 
the purchaser. Whatever had been dear to her, became dear to him. 
For years before nis death, the comfort of her sole surviving 
sister was as regularly ana solicitously cared for by him,as was 
tnat ot his own and only vrother. And it was quietly and 
unostentatiously done, as befitted a debt owed to a sainted memory. 
During the last years of his life, he loved to talk or Della 


Emmons, of her grace and beauty, her wit and talent. She was the 


personification of youth and loveliness to him. Whatever faults 
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may have alloyed her character living, tnere remained no place 
:or them in his memory. She was simply to him, tne perfection of 
womanly excellence, and atl the attributes and virtues that make 
woman's character admirable, lived perennially in his remembrance 
or her; ana did some expecially touching or noble trait in any 
young girl reveal itself to him, his highest encomium invariably 
was, "That reminds me of Delia Emmons." 

In the pleasant Franzlin church-yard, close to Dr. Dean's 
resting-place, is the Emmons family lot. In it is a Simple stone, 


oearing the single word "Deliverance." Beside tnat stone, ona 


pleasant summer afternoon, more that half a century after she whose 
name it bears had fallen asleep, Dr. Dean told me the story I have 
A A | 

"Her name was Deliverance," he commenced, "but I always called 
her Delia." And in ending tne long story, he said, "Mrs. Dean was 
an excellent woman, a model wife, ever more thoughtful and careful 
for my comfort iad I deserved she should have been; but Delia 
Emmons was the one woman in tne world for me, and life would have 
been to me a widely different: thing it I h’d married her. I ought 


to have married Delia Emmons." 
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Dr. Dean, a Temperance Man 
Mr. Seth Dean, Dr. Dean's fatner, was a temrerance man from 
principle, at a time when the subject of temperance was little 
agitated, when the barrel of New England rum was considered by 
many farmers an indispenisable article in laying in supplies, 
wren in short it was deemed rather an eccentricity tnan otherwise 


for a man to refuse uniformly the hospitably proffered giass of 


 liguor. 


said Dr. Dean "when a very little boy, of going 


"I remember, 
with my father to the raising of Dr. Emmons church. It was the 
fashion in those days to Wane liquor at tne reising of a building, 
as ideed it was on almost every occasion that drew a number of men 
together. My father worked as hard at the raising as any of the 
men but he did not drink any, and I heard some of the men talking 
and laughing about it. On our way home I asked my fatner why he 
did not drink Like tne rest. | 

‘Because it is vile stuff tnat they drink' said he, ‘and a 
man is better off without it tat with it. I have known many a 
man after once getting a tiking for it, to drink up a better farm 
than mine.' 

That sounaed very queer to me. To drink up a farm! ‘What' 
said I, ‘drink lana?' 

'Yes,! sgid my father with a laugh, 'I have known more than 
one man to drink up land, hvuses, barns, cattle, hay and alre! 

That seemed exceedingly strange to me at tne time, but in 
later years, I understood what my father meant, and learned that 


men may not only drink up houses and land, but may even drown their 
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» uor did he allow any in> 


and he was as decided and Out-spoken an enemy to the use 
or it as Dr, Miner himself, 


But I know from experience shat the 


love or liquor is, 


Our nearest neighbor when I was a boy, wae atman who owned the 


finest farm anywhere in the vicinity. 


“eR 


He wag what would be termed 


in these days a moderate dringer. He liked liquor, ana indulged 


t remember that I ever Saw him 
He had three sons, 


father's love for ardent drink, 


the worse or it. and they either inherited their 


tneir very infancy. y 


&tass to the youngest boy's lips, 
a mere baby at the time, and let him drink what he would, 


and then 
Erow merry at tne baby boy's tipsy swag 


“rep ied nr a aae 


Sring. All three of those 


boys Sleep in drunkard's Graves, The youngest, poor, forsaken, 


died of delirium tremens in a 
Winter's night, 


friendless, 


gutter on a freezing 
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So great an enemy was Yr. Seth Dean to the use o: spirit, that 
he decidedly and strongly objected to its being given to his 
children even in cases of sickness, and when his little girl once 
lay very ill, and the physician in attendance gave utterance to the 
Opinion that nothing.but. brandy could save the child's lite, Mr. 
Seth Dean was incredulous. "When nothing but brandy will save a> 
life" said he "tne life can hardly be worth saving. The use of 
brandy is a dreadful cneat. It seems like a great gain in the 
present, but instead or that, it is an awful drain on one's future 
vitality." And he would not consent that brandy should be given to 

his) sick child, who rallied and recovered without it. 

A drop of ardent Spirit had never passed Oliver Dean's lips 
when he went out trom his father's house, and commenced working in 
the lumber-~yard of the Pope brothers. Here he found that not only 
his eaployers, but jarat the workmen in the yard were in the habit 
of taking tneir "bitters" two or three times a day. They invited 
Oliver to drink with tnen. He declined. ur. Pope urged him. "It 
will keep the cold vut and give you strength to work" said he. "A 
man can't stand such work as this long, if he does not take some- 
thing to keep his strength up." Oliver still declined, and Mr. Pope 
Still pressed him, when Oliver admitted that he had never tasted 
liquor. The men stanang around laugned, and Mr. Pope said, "Take 
a drink for once taen, and see what good tiguor is. It won't hurt 
you, but will do you good." 

Scarcely knowing how to persist in nis refusal, Oliver drank 


the proffered draught. It tasted pleasantly. He went back to his 
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work, cheered and refreshed, feeling that his father might possibly 
be mistaken about liquor being vile stuff. The second day, he did 
not need much urging to drink with the rest, and very soon it became 
a matter of course that he should go as regularly as the others for 
his drink; and so rapidly does a bad habit once indulged in, gain 
supremacy, that before he left the employ of the Pope brothers, he 
could,~-to use his own words,--drink his "quart of rum a day with the 
best of tnem." | 

The habit of drinking tnus acquired was kept up for some time, 
and the appetite for liquor steadily but unconsciously increased. 
Sometimes ne would be so situated that he could not get a drinx 
for a week or so. He would grow uneasy, depressed, nervous, and 
generally uncomfortable. Then he would conciude he was not well, 
and that he needed sometning to take, and after drinking and regaining 
his customary serenity of mind, he would think how foolish peppe 
were who advocated total apstinence. Why snould he go on feeling 
sO miserably sick and unhappy when i single glass of liquor would 
relieve him? "It never occurred to me in those days" said he, talking 
of this in Later years "to think tnat my feeling sick and miserable,» 
was not a state of ill-health tnat a glass of liquor would relieve, 
but was rather the natural and inevitable result of the Liquor tnat 
I had already drank. My fatner was right. I was buying present 
ease at a price tnat mist be repaid with interest in tne future.” 

He could drink a great deal without being apparently affected ¢ 
by it, consequently none of his friends ever had occasion to 


remonstrate with nim against the use of liquor, and when he felt 
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any misgivings as to tnis habit, he quieted then by tne common 
urgument of moderate drinks. Spirit was a good tning wunen not 
tasen in excess, and though others might be injured De it, there 
was no danger of his becoming a slave to a dominant appetite. 
Matters went on tnus, until while:he was stugying with Dr. Mann 
he accepted an invitation to attend a pall. Wot feeling very well, 
ne "took sometnuing" before he started. Wine was served in abundance 
at tne oail, and he drank deeply and drank often. He stayed till 
tne ball was over, and the winter dawn was breaking when he with 
a company of merry boon companions started homeward. They passed 
tne tavern on their way, and entering, they ordered brandy whicn 
they drank clear. Let us go with the account in Dr. Dean's own 
words. f 4 
"The sun was up when I got home. I/shut the blinds and tnrew 
fyself on tne bed end fell almost instantly into a profound sleep. 
I slept about a couple or hours. Then some feliows came in to see 
me, so I got up. I felt as buoyant and hapry that morning, as I 
fancy one might on being translated. I felt so bright and talkative 
tnat I kept me friends pretty merry wnile they stayed. Indeed, I 
should nave been:an uncommonly bright man, if I could have been 
as bright all my life as I felt for. about an hour tnat morning. 
After my friends had gne owt,--who by the way, had not been 
drinking, nor were they-at the ball of the night before,--I lay 
down again and iell asleep. I awoke late in the afternoon and my 


eyes opened on a very different world from that on wnich tney had 


closed. I had a ragin head-ache, and I felt altogether so wretehedly 
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that I had no heart to attempt to get up. About dark Dr. Mann 
looked in to see me, ‘Young man,' aid hé, ‘you have been drinking 
too hard.' He gave me a Sleeping powder and went away. The 

powder did not make me sleep. I was extremely restless. The 
scenes of the previous night kept passing before my eyes, and 
tnough I shut me eyelids tight, I failed to shut them out. I 
tossed on my bed in misery, until about midnight, when I arose to 
get a drink of brandy, which for a long. time had been my panacea 
for every ill. But it did not quiet me at all. It seemed to 
course tnrougn my veins like fire, and it set me wild. I walked 
tne floor. My head seemed bursting. I bound wet towels bout it. 
As I was walking to and fro in misery, one sane thought flashed l 
tnorougn my mind. If I had never drank liquor at all, I should 
never have suffered sucn a night of torture as tnis., And I took 

a vow tnen and there, which I have never broken, tnat i Hever would 
drink a drop of spirtous liquor again. I was sick for a fortnignt, 
utterly unable to read, study, or work, Language fails to describe 
what I suttered. Dr. Mann told me to drink a little brandy. I 
told him that I had given up drinking. Said he, "You ought to 
leave off gradually; it is dangerous to break off all at once. 

I felt as if I must die, but was convinced that I couid not 
leave off vo degrees, and I determined not to break my resolution, 
even if I did die. ‘'Better,' I said to myself, ‘die now for the 
lack of liqour, tnan to Live by using it and become a disgrace to 
my friends and fill a drunkard's grave at last.' Oh, my father 


Was right. Liquor is vile stuff and tne moderate drinker wno 
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toinks he is safe in making a good use of good things, is standing 
in tne dark on tne edge of a fearful precipice," 

From this time forward, Dr. Dean was a temperance man in the 
best sense ot tne word, for not only did he abstain from tne use 
ot spirit, but he became like his father, an earnest advocate of 
temperance. He was ever ready witn a word of friendly caution, when 
he saw young men indulging in the social giass, and nis own experience 
filled him with sympathy for any one trying to breek free from tne 
bonds ot tnis fatal habit. He never spoke harsrly of the most 
degraded and oesotted inebriate., "Poor fellow," he would say of such 
an one, "his enemy is stronger than he.” 

Many years after Dr. Dean had discontinued the use of liquor, 
wnile he “an engaged in manufacturing at Mancnester, N. He, he one 
day cnanced to meet one of the Pope brothers, who had employed nim 
in the lumber-yard. After a little conversation, Dr. Dean naturally 
inquired for Mr. Pope's protner. 

"Oh, he's dead, poor fellow," was tne response. " ue drank too 
hard, lost all interest in tne Gueiness and dies a drunkard." 

"And do you use liquor stili?" asked Dr. Dean. 

"Oh no," said Mr. Pope, "I am a reformed man now, a temperance 
man. I have not drank a drop of liquor for years." 

Then Dr. Dean related his experience to Mr. Fope. 

"Well," said Mr. Pope, " I am very glad you shook off the 
dreadful habit, and I am glad to meet you and hear it from your 
own lips. I have tnought of you a great many times since we varted, 


and never of late years witnout experiencing a feeLing or deep 
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regret that I should have tempted a country boy like you, pure ag 
the mountain snow, and, as it were, almost compe:iled you to drink. 
It is really a relief to me to know that you ere a tenperance nan, 
and that I did not injure you so deeply as I had feared I might hsve 
done by my course." 

"Many aman, says a popular modern author, "sleeps in a 
drunkard's grave at last, wno has expended more virture in desperate 
resolves and mighty. struggles, t^ set himself free from the bonds of 
the accursed habit which controls him, tnan tne average temperance 
man exercises in béing a temperance man all his lire." 

Surely then all honor is due to one who, nce witnin the nold 
of the tempter, extricates himself by the power of his own will, 
and hencetorth remains true to himself wnatever temptations assail. 
says Bayard Taylor, 

"Blest indeed is he who newer fell; 

But blest much nore, who from the verge of hell 

Climbs up to varadise." 

Althougn the voice or Dr. Dean may never have been heard from 
the platform, advocating the cause or temperance, he was nevertheless 
an earnest and consistent worker in the cause. One or two instances 
will suffice to show the manner and result of his work :n tnis 
direction. 

It cnanced at one time that a certain board or airectors of 
which he was a member, employed a young man in a position of great 
trust and responsibility. The young man had held tne office for 


some years, wnen at a meeting of tne directors, it was stated by 


a member of the board that he had twice peen so intoxicated as to 
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be unable to attend to nis duties, "I notified him," said Col. E., 


the member making the Charge, "when I knew Of nis first lapse from 
Sooriety, that if tnere were a repetition of the offense I shotlg 


deem it my duty to report it to the board, ana he woule probably 
lose his Position, 


"He is-a young man," said Dr. Dean, 


"let us give him one more 
trial. If w 


e renove him abruptly from his position, 


it may drive 
nim to ruin. He is the 


only Son and dependence of his mother who 
is a Widow. Let us Give him one more Cnance, impressing on his 


Mind that it is his last Cnance," 


"I have already warned him, objected Col. E., "and it has done 


no good. It isa position or Grave responsibility 


and must be 
filled by a reliable man, 


We may presently be involved in a L098 


of thousands of dollars, if we do not make a Change,” 


The question was put and it was decided to make a change. Dr, 


Dean alone voting in the negative. As soon as the vote was declared 


Dr.Dean arose » Gentlemen," Gaid: hej; "I am Going to ask you as a 


Personal favor to reconsider that vote, and give Mr. one more 


chance on the following Conditions. I will agree to keep a 


supervision of the branch of our bus iness myself, and I will also 


agree to become responsible for any pecuniary loss that may result 


to the Company through retaining Mr. in office, Moreover if 


another well-grounded complaint comes tous as to hi 


Will agree with you that a 


S conduct, 4 


change must be made. One thing more 
I ask, 
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Of course Dr, Dean carried his point, and secured to the 


: young man in whom he took so kindly anĉiħńterest a new probation. 


He made it his first duty on leaving the meeting of directors to 
write a letter to the young man, By a singular chance c aopy of 
this letter an Dr. Dean's own handwriting has recently come into 
my possession, I give it below: 

BOSTON, May 5, 1836. 

Dear Sir:t-~It was stated at the meeting of Directors yesterday, 
by a gentleman very friendly to you, that you had twice been 
intoxicated from the use of stimiaanta, which surprised and dis- 
turbed us, The accusation seemed well-founded, but if it te not 
true, you have it in your power to satisfy the Directors to the 
effect; and if it be true, you have yet an opportunity to give such 
assurance of your future course as you may deem reasonable and 
proper. You'must Bec sensible thet the Directors have placed great 
confidence invyou, considering Your years, iniintrusting so impor- 
tant an interest to your sole care and discretions for months iñ 
succession, We have frequently given you the highest recommendations 
on various occassions, not only as a young gentleman of hich qualifi- 
cations in a business point of view, but also in morals, stability, 
sobriety, prudence, and discretion. In all nis we have been gigs 
cere aaa honest, Do not compél us, I entreat you, in order to 
remain sincere and honest, to go back from the stand we have taken 
as regards you. Do not do us the injustice to believe that we intend 
to crush or destroy you for a single offence, Far from it. We 
wish only to admonish, to help, to give you, if needs be, from the 


slippery place above the precipice where we are fearful you stand, 
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* No man is safe 


ating Cup, and for 


For your Own Sake, for your mother's, for the sake of your 


friends, and for the credit of our common nature, I beseech you to 


Stop, to ponder, to reflect, 


been wrong, 


remonstrance Will not Stop him; but the saddest Of all is the 


direful events it must end in, “You have’ an abundance of examples 


of the commencement, the Progress, and in some cases, the end must 


have come under your Ovservation to deter you I should think, from 


Path, I wish I could find words to 


I will gladly do all I can to aid you, 


but I speak with the 
right of experience 


» when I Say ther 


e is not help for you if you 
doy. not help yourself, 


It was agreed by the Directors that this 


Subject should not be spoken of out of the board, Every chance 
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is open to you. Show yourself equal to your opportunity., 
Your in friendship, 
| OLIVER DEAN, . 

The young man was saved, No further complaint was ever pre- 
ferred against him, and he continued to fill the position of trust 
alluded to for many years. He is living now, one of the wealthiest 
and most highly respected citizens in:city where he resides, He 
never utters Dr. Dean's name withour coupling with it an expression 
of his deep gratitude. He says, "I owe everthing to Dr. Dean, 

He was my staunch friend when I was in great peril. JI did indeed 
stand in a slippery place,.but his friendly hand was outstretched 
in season to save me from falling.” 

On one occassion it was: decided that a dinner should be given 


at a meeting of stock holders of one of the corporations at Man- 


chester, with which Dr, Dean was connected, It was intended, that 


the dinner should be a grand affair, and it was mentioned quite as 
a matter of course that champagne, brandy, and other nice liquors 
should be put on the table, Dr. Dean strenuously objected to this. 

"Why," said one of the wealthiest stockholders “brandy is a 
good thing. It aids digestion, I should not dare to eat a hearty 
dinner without my brandy, I AESA accustomed to it." ... 

"If you must have it, being so used to it that you cannot live 
a single day without it," was Dr, Dean's response, "in heaven!s 
name have it in another room and not be tempting all the young 
men to drink. Don't let it be said,,I entreat you, that and young 
man is induced to but a share of stock, that he may saim admission 


to your grand dinner and costly liquors, and don’t let any young 
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man, copying after you, get a first taste of liquor here and 
acquire a love for ti that may result in his ruin. Seta good 
example, Have a nice dinner by all means, and if a few of you: 
must have your wine and brandy, have it in a side room where 
nobody will see it or know it." 

A reluctant assent was yielded finally to Dr, Dean's eloquent 
persausion, 

"An Dr, Dean,” said one of his ppponents pleasantly, when 
the discussion was ended, "it does very well for you to preach 
temperance in public, but I rather think you indulge in a glass 
or two occasionally in private. If you don't, what makes you so 
strong, and portly, and ruddy, I should like to know?" 

"Cold water!" Nothing but cold water on my honor,” said Dr. 
Dean. "I have not tasted a drop of liquor for half a century, 
and I don't mean to if I live half a century longer.” 

Enough has been written to show that neither precept nor 
example were wanting in the attitude taken by Dr. Dean on the 
liquor question, Guided by his own experience he took a firm 
stand in his youth, which he unswervingly maintained afterwards, 

A few words with reference to his use of tobacco may not be 
our of place here, When a mere boy he acquired the habit of using 
tobacco, a habit from which he was never afterwards wholly free, 
Once or twice he abstained from the use of it for several months 
but subsequently resumed it again. When speaking of the use of 
tobacco he would readily adni that it was a disagreeable habit, 


a needless expense, and an unnecessary indulgence, but he could 
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not be persuaded that its effects were injurious to the fystem,, 
When he discussed the question with those who Considered tobacco 
exceedingly deleterious, he was fond of Saying "why look at me! 

Has tobacco hurt me?" And it must be confessed tnat he did present 
in his hale old age, an argument somewhat difficult to be gainsaid. 
But he never Claimed that any good resulted from the use of, 
tobacco, freely adinitted that it was a bad habit, ana regretted 

he had become addicted to it. 

The following letter which explains itself is interesting 
as Giving in his own words some of his thoughts on this sub ject, 

| BOSTON, Dec. 1, 1844. 
Dr. A. R. Shipman, 

Dear Sir t--Through the kindness Of 1a ‘mutual friend, I have 
been furnished with the Boston Medical anā Surgical Journal 
containing your communication on certain diseases produced by 
tobacco, | . 

I have been in the habit of chewing tobacco for fifty years; 
have never used it excessively; say never more than three pounds 
a year. For tne past thirty years I have been afflicted with 
dyspepsia, woich, nowever, I an Quite sure was not caused by 
using tobacco, About Seven years Since I rolingquished the use of 
tobacco for seven months, hoping that it might be Salutery in 
regard to my Oyspepsia, ana the I nient rid myself of a habit, 
Which t> say tne best of it, is far from desirable. go fer as the 
dyspepsia was concerned, it may have been in a very slight degree 
beneficial, but the effect on my nervous system was very uncom= 


fortable, At first there was a tendancy to a kina of halt Sleep. 
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Ir I attempted to read or think, in five or ten minutes I would 


fall into a kind or doze, and lose the Subject I was trying to 


persue. After a few weeks I found it difficult to Get any healtny 


Sleep, and at last I got in such a’state, that I could not sleep 


at all without recourse to doses or opium or something equally 


Stupifying. I decided under the circumstances to resume the 


tobacco again, thinking of two evils to chose the least. The 


tosacco gave me immediate relief so far as tne difficulty of 


Sleeping was concerned, and I have continued the moderate use or 


it since, 


The object of troubling you with this-is to inqutre of you, 


as you have had large experience and observation of the subject, 


whether under all tne circumstances of the case, you would advise 


me to make another effort. to ria myself of the uee of tobacco, and 


if you deem it advisable what remedy you would prescribe to prevent 
the gad effects I have reason: to anticipate on the nervous system, 


I am nearly sixty-two years of age, am temperate in ny habits, 


take no ‘timulating drinks, have not tasted liquor for tcirty-five 


years, and have refrained entirely from the use of tea and coffee 


for fifteen- years; in short I make cold water my constant beverage. 
I am quite confident tnat my dyspepsia was not caused by 

tobacco, but at the same time it is possible that it may be aggravated 

by the use of it, You will have the goodness to excuse me for 


troubling you with this communication and siuould your leisure 


permit you to reply to it, you will very much oblige. 


Your very respectfully, 


OLIVER DEAN. 
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I am unable to give Dr. Shipman's reply. I only mow tnat 
its general tenor was such as to dissuade Dr. Dean from any 
furbher attempt to relinquish. the use of tabacco. .The habit 
retained its sway as long as ie yei, and the little silver 
tabacco-box, so familiar to all who saw nim daily in his last 


years, was in his pocket when he died. 
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Dr. Dean a Universalist. 


From his earliest childhood, Oliver Dean attended with his 
father and mother, Dr. Emmons! church. This was the ‘only ecnurch 
at trot time in Frankiin, but taok Mr. and Mrs. Dean were 
regułar attendants on its services, they were not church-members, 
nor did tney ever adopt as their own, the views to which they lis- 
tened Sunday after Sunday for so many years. 

Dr. Nathanael Emmons was born at East Haddam, Conn., in 1745; 
he graduated at Yale College in 1767, and was settled over the 
second church in Wrenthan, (subsequently the Franklin churen, 
Franklin veing set.off from Wrentnam) in 1773. This was his only 
pastorate, and it lasted over fifty-four years. He voluntarily 
relinquished ministerial labor in 1827, but continued to reside 
in Franklin until his death which took place on the 25rd of 
September 1840, at the age of almost ninety-six years. _ 

It will be se2n that at the date of Oliver Dean's birth, (1783) 
Dr. Emnons had already been settled in Franklin several years, 
and it must nave been during the years that Oliver Dean attended 
this cnurch, that Dr, "mnons reached tne zenith of his power and 
fame. The manner and matter of Dr. Emmons' opeachang, the attitude 
he assumed towards his people, his many eccentricities, were 
inexhaueliens topics of conversation to Dr. Dean‘’in the last years 
of his iite. He Loved to go bacx in memory to nis boynood's day, 
and describe tne quaint old T with its high pulpit and 
square pews. He had been present at its raising witn his father, 
and his mother had taken nim with her to attend the dedicatory 


services, when the new building was complete. He could repeat 
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hymns that he had heard sung in the old church, which are wholly 


expunged from tne later editions of Watt's, and could rehearse 


passages from sermons of Dr. E 


him, 


mMmons which had specially impressea 


And heaven 
was a plain close by hell, and the blest were rendered all the 


happier by witnessing the anguish of the wicked, I thought a 


good deal avout it for two or tnree days, and finally I saia to 


my mother, 'If I should die now, I suppose I Should go Straight 


to hell,;' 


'No,' said my mother, ' I don't think you would,! 


'Why,' saig I, 'Dr. Emmons said in nis sermon last Sunday, 


that hell was the portion of all the impenitent, and I have never 


met with any change.' 


‘Dr. Emmons no doubt preaches what he believes to be the 


trutnh,' was my mother's reply, 'but I think he is mistaken some- 


times. I believe that God is far more merciful and forgiving 


tnan mortals are; and what earthly parent would send a child to 


the endless torture of hell, however deeply that cnila had sinned?! 


I felt more at ease in my mind after that ana whenever at 
other times I hearg anything in a sermon that troubled me, I 


would talk witn my mother about it, and she always trok very 


cneerrul views, However elequent and forcible Dr. Emmons might 


be, somehow my mother's words always had more welgnt with me, 
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Sne was a woman of excellent judgment and sound common sense, and 
sne was aimost always right in her opinions, I though she must be 
right in tnis." 

Very similar to Oliver Dean's early religious experience, was 
tnat of Horace Mann, who was born in Franklin and attended Dr. 
Emmons' church in his boyhood, with the difference, tnat Horace 
Mann's mother,--unfortunately for him,-- was a believer in tne 
gloomy religion that filis life with anxiety and terror, at least 
for one's friends ir not for one's. seif. When childhood and 
youth had passed, and the great educator had learned to take more 
cheerful and liberal views of the Life that is, and the life to ve, 
he acknowledged tnat tne religious teacnings that he hed received 
when a By, had embittered and rendered unhapry his whole child- 
nood. To use his own words, "It took the blue out of He SEYS | 
and threw a dark shadow over ail innocent pleasures. I used to 
lie awaké nignts and cry, as ay. Daeeteeton vividly pictured the 
terrors of tne hell towards which eae convinced that I and my 
brother were hastneing. I felt that I could endure it, if my 
brotner could only be saved." 

His brother, Stephen Mann, an ingenuous youth, possesed of 
peculiar sweetness of disposition and pieasing manners, was 
drowned while bathing. To quote from a letter written to Mrs. 
Horace Mann, relative to this sad event and its etfect on the 
mind of Horace Mann,--"He (Horace) had none of the canonical 
evidences of being in a state of grace himself; and a strange 
fas¢ination used to impel him Sunday after Sunday to find in 


Watt's hymn-book, and read over and over again, a certain verse 
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wnich must ve eliminated from modern editions for I cannot find 

it; but it depicted the desolation. ot a solitary soul in eternity, 
rudderless and homeless. He nad a strong impression that if he 
snould die, ne shoùľd personate tne ‘solitary soul' therein depicted. 
But wnen his darling brother dies, having not yet experienced the 
orthodox form of conversion, his agonized heart stimulated his 
imagination to clothe it in his brother's form and feature. He 
tnought he could see in his mother's face, a despair beyond grief 
of Losing the mortal life of her son; and when at the funeral, | 
Dr. Emmons, instead of suggesting a thougnt of a consoling charac- 
ter, improved the opportunity to address a crowd of young persons 
present on the topic of dying unconverted, a crisis took place in 
his experience. His whole being rose up against the idea of sucen 
a cruel Creator and declared hatred to him. He would hate Infinte 
Malignity personified, it he must suffer eternally in consequence." 
Years afterward wnen he had emerged from the dark shadow into the 
“serene sunshine of a God more worthy of edoration, he was wont to 
observe, "I feel it my duty to wage an eternal warfare against 

the gloomy belief that has caused me such unutteraole and poignant 
anguish," 

One needs only, it would seem,to picture to himself tne 
sensitive boy sobbing in the dark, at tne thougint of a cruel and 
barbarous God, "a frightful Moloch greedy for burning flesh," 
into belief in whom his plastic young mind had been moulded, in 
order to echo his sentiment. | 

It is said by the Franklin neighbors,--old people who still 


narrate the circumstances of this tragedy wnicn occurred in their 
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childnood,--that ‘irs. Mann was never seen to smile after tne 
burial of her son Stephen. His body was recovered and placed 
in the Franklin churchyard, and tne following verses are on his 
grave-~-stone: 
"The rising morning can't assure 
That we snall end the day, 
For DEATH stands ready at the door 
To snatch our lives away. 
Thus rens Death's dread commission: 
> §Striké, and so 
As most alarms the living by the dead.” 

Oliver Dean was one of the crowd of young persons addressed 
by Dr. Emmons on this sorrowful occasion, and tne e:fect on hid 
nind was precisely similar to the produced in‘the mind ot the 
anguished and bereaved brother, though in a less degree; as would. 
be natural, wnen it is considered that his affections were not 
interested. Whatever attraction he may have felt toward tne 
church,--and he confessed that more than once he became seriously 
interested in religious things, and tne entrance to the fold seemed 

acout open to him--it invariably vanished whenever this phase of 
religion was presented. He could not conscientiously accept a 
creed that demanded belief in, love, for, and submission to, such 
a God. Faith slowly: taking form in his sovl was shattered by such 
a blow, and chaos reigned for awhile. He felt that there was an 
awful mistake somewhere. 

But impressive and tragic as were tne circumstances connected 
witn the death and burial of Stephen Mann, there was another in- 


cident somewhat Similar, which left. ardeeper .impression on the mind 


of Dr. Dean, and to which he more frequently alluded. 
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"Most believers in endless punishment," he said, "believe in 
hell for their neighbors and heaven for tnesasives and their 
families and when an Orthodox E loses a near and ^ 
dear friend, who has not met with the requisite change of heart, 
he generally finds some loophole whereby his friend may escape 
hell and win heaven. But Dr. Emmons was more consistent than 
that. He believed in hell as emphatically for his own family 
as for anybody else, and when his own son Erastus died uncon- 
verted, he did not hesitate to state freely from the pulpit what 
he believed to be the future portion of this son, and he warned 
the young to make every effort to avoid the melancholy fate which 
they had every reason to believe had overtaken tneir late com- 
panion." . | 

When Delia Emmons died, it was after a lingering decline 
of ore than three years. Previous to her illness, she had 
never been deeply interested in religious tnings.e When it 
became evident that she could not recover, Dr. Emmons naturally 
grew very anxious for her future well-being and labored con= | 
stantly in his own way to lead her to Christ, and before she died, 
His Spoons were successful, dne tie felt tnat she was safe within 
the fold. | 

But Erastus Emmons died after a brief illness, which did 
not afford his father so much time and opportunity to labor for 
his salvation. He was a very finé young man,--I give Dr. Dean's 
picture of him,--of upright character, noble disposition and 
generous heart. He did not inherit his father's haughty and 


aristocratic pearing, out was genial and cordial towards all, 
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treating the poorest farm-laborer with as much affabitity as the 


man of weaith and consequence, and ag a natural result he was 


universally beloved ang respected, 


s he had been tne earthly 


who was now beginning to teel the 


infirmities of age, having already lived more tnan the three- 


Score and ten. allotted to man. 


He had declined hignly flattering 


in business in Boston, feeling 


heir declining years. He was 


mon on a cold 
he took a Severe cold on his lunes, which rapidly 


developed into quick consumption, anad in a few weeks terminated 


his valuable lire. In Dr. Emmong'! eyes he had diea Witnout having 


Given any evidence Or a preparation for death, anā the bereaved 


old man relt tnat he must mourn ag one without hope this dutiful 


1 Son, whose life had been one of self-sacrifice for the good of 


Others, wnoge brief ca 


How can any numan heart be so insensible, as not to recoil 


at the atrocious dogma that would consign such 


perdition, for what must Surely be Counted a mis 
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And so he died with a smile on his lips, ana hi? spirit went out 


of grace, I have always thought there was a point beyond that, 


than to be Willing to enter heaven with rejoicing, knowing that 
those we love best are Suffering tne tortures of hell, One Sunday 
Soon arter Erastus Emmons died, I came to Franklin to Spend the 
day witn My mother, ang I went with her to church. Dr. Emmons 
preached, ana alludea freely to the death of Erastus. He Said 

he had lived blinded by sin, and Wholly given over to the vanities 
of the world, and his voice which hed once sounded Pleasant in 
their ears now called in accents ot woe from tne dread abyss 

to his late Companions, to repent while they” were yet in:the 


Midst of their days, to be wiser ang better than he had been, 
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and to seize hold on life eternal. I remember too, that they 
sung that day one or tnose fiery hymns, describing a literal 
hell and the sinners therein. Such hymns used to be sung 
often enough wnen I was a boy, but you seldom hear or see one 
of tnem in tne modern. You wilt rind them by the score in the 
in tne old editions of Watts but not one of them in: the modern 
Ortnodox hymn book. I listened to it ail with thriliing interest. 
I thought the sermon and hymn would create a great sensation. 
among tne people. fhe meeting broke up. The people collected 
in little groups in the aisles, and outside the door to shake 
hands with each other, and to indulge in nleasant but trivial 
chat about the iittle things of daily life. But I heard nobody 
allude to the sermon. 

It struck me then and there as an inscrutable mystery, that 
man with any affection for his race or his kindred, could 
really believe such a doctrine, and still smile and be cheerful 
and taze ani interest in temporal afiairs. 

I said to my mother as I drove her, home from church, ‘It 
seems to me that was pretty harsh doctrine we heard to-day. I 
thought it would atrect the congregation more.' 

'Oh,' said my mother, ‘we are accustomed to it. It is 
our regular diet. It would not seem so harsh to you, if you’ 
nad been to church here all the time.'" 

| Lest it should seem incredible that a father should in the 
pulpit allude in such a manner to a departed Sons, Bea to such 
a son, I quote the following extract from the memoir of Dr. 


Emmons, sedited by his son-in-law, Rev. Jacob Ide, D.D.° 
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"His own son, Ma jor Erastus commons, at the early -ce of 
thirty-three years, died without making a profession Of. religion. 
With sublimer disinterestedness than that of & Homan father, 
he closed his sermon on the following Sabbath with these words: 

‘This subject and the late instance of morality in this 
place, :calls aloud upon those in the midst of their days, to 
prepare to follow one of their own age into that vast eternity, 
whither he hes gone and never return. He lived stupid, thought- 
less, and secure in sin, until he was brought to the very sight 
of death. He was carried away with the venity of the world, and 
the pleasing prospects of living, and abused the calls, the 
mercies, and the patience of God; which gave him pain, self- 
condemnation, and remorse. In his own view, he did become recon- 
ciled to God, and derived peace and hope from his supposed 
reconciliation, But it is more than possible, that like others 
on a sick bed, he built his hopes on a sandy foundation. His 
death therefore speaks with an emphasis to parents, brothers, and 
sisters; especially to those of his own age, to be wiser and 
better than he was, and not to delaly seeking and serving God to 
a dying hour." 

Wherever Dr. Dean lived, he was all his life a reguler 
attendant on the services of the Sanctuary. When he was living 
in the backwoods of Maine, he went to the weekly meetings of a 
little band of Methodists, who gathered for worship in the school- 
house. while residing with Dr. Mann, he attended the Orthodox 
church in Wrentham. Indeed wherever he lived, the force of early 
associations was such, as to lead him to consider the Orthodox 


as his chureh, which he accordingly attended until he reached the 
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age of thirty years. 

It will be remembered that vr, Dean practiced medicine 
in Medway for a short time directly after receiving his medical 
degree. He made many friends there, who during his residence 
and practice in Boston, urgently and repeatedly invited him to 
return. He Soupiied with their request, removing from Boston 
to Medway in 1812, and entered at once upon a large and lucrative 
practice, which fully occupied his time and attention for several 
years. One pleasant Sunday in Jun 1813, his wife beinge absent 
from home on a visit to some of her rel-tives, Dr, Dean rode 
over to Franklin to spend a few hours with his mother. Let us 
tell you what occurred in his own words. 

“while I say talking with my mother, I noticed on the 
window-sill beside me a pamphlet. I took it up and looked at it, 
to see what it was. It was one of Ballou's sermons. I put it 
down. 

‘Oliver,’ said my mother, 'I wish you would read that sermon.’ 

‘I do not care to read it,* said I. ‘I have no very good 


Opinion of Universalists, nor of Universalist writings. I don’t 


want to read any of your Ballou sermons,’ 


My mother then asked me if I had ever read any Universalist 
writings, and I said that I had not. The she: said she wished 
I would read that if only to please her. So of course, I took 
it up again and read it. I became interested st once. Some of 
the very things that had troubled me for years were treated very 
clearly and fully, and very reasonably too, in the sermon. I 


read it all through carefully and it set me to thinking that 
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Universalists might not be such a very bad class of people after 
all. 

When I put the sermon down, my mother asked me how I liked 
it. I said I liked it very much. '‘'Then,' she said, 'you see 
the folly of condemning a thing before you know anything about it.’ 

I took the earliest opportunity to procure Ballouv's sermons 
and I read them Ali, and found that the more I read, the more 
deeply interested I became." 

It is hard for a person living in New England to-day to 
understond what a term of reproach the word "Universalist" was 
in the early part of the present century. But when it is 
remembered that Oliver Dean sat so many years under the preaching 
of Ur. Emmons, whose chief pete noire the Universalist sect 
seems to have been, and had heard Sunday after ounday, all the 
anathemas in the catalogue hurled at the Universalists as the 
vilest of sinners, it is little wonder than he had a vague idea 
concerning them that they were much the same as Atheists, only 
a little worse, perhaps. 

Dr, Dean often recounted an incident, showing Dr. Emmons’ 
antipathy to Universalists, which occurred some time ofter 
Lr. “mmons had ceased preaching. A few of the parish desiring 
to hear histone rage preaching, proposed to pay their annual tax 
as usual to the Congregational society put petitioned for the use 
of the church occasionally on a week-day, for a minister of ’ 
their own choosing. It was understood that the subject was to 


come up for consideration at the parisSh-meeting, and it was 
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generally thought it would meet with favor., Dr. “mmons listened 
with avidity to what was said 320 and con, but grimly kept his 
-own counsel. He had nothing to say concerning it as yet. The 
dsy of the meeting came; in due season the subject was brought 


up for action, ard an influential member of the parish was 


speaking in favor of it, when to the surprise of all Dr. “mmons 


walked in. The gentleman speaking abruptly closed his remarks 
| _and sat down. aA deathlike silence ensued, which wes broken by 
= Dr. “mmons asking what was the question before the meeting. On 

being informed, he immediatley éntered an indignant and emphatic 
r] protest against allowing the church which had’ been his church 


to be opened for Universalist preaching. If they -cauld entertain 


ae 


such an idea for a moment, he said as he sat down, thev did 
little credit to the teaching they had received for the past fifty 


years. And so great was the awe in which he wes held, than 


nobody ventured to say a single word in favor of the project, 


nor was there a single vote cast for it, though but for his 
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unexpected appearance at the business-meeting, there is little 
doubt that it would have been entirely successful. 

It is pleasant to note the different attitude assumed by 
thet same society to-day towards those who differ from them in 
religious belier Be evinced in the recent courtesy of opening 
their beautiful new church for the exercises of the last 


Commencement at Dean academy. And fancy the hcely horror of good 
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Dr. Emmons, if any one had suggested to him, that at no very 


distant day in the future, his successor in the ministeriel office 


would offer a fervent prayer, at the laying of the corner-stone 
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of an institution designed as a nursery for the very faith sgainst 
which he waged such relentless and unceasing warfare! 

I should however leave a very erroneous impression, did I 
lead any one to suppose that Dr. Dean held the memory of Dr, 
Emmons otherwise than in the most profound respect. A man of signal 
ability himself, he had a generous apprectiation for ability in 
others, however it might be exhibited, and he invariably spoke of 
Dr. Emmons as a great,a good, a conscientious, and » very remarkable 
man, In proof of his sincere respect, it may be stated that when 
Dr. Emmons parishioners desired to erect a monument to his memory, 
Dr. Dean contributed half the amount to be raised, and when a few 
years since an effort was made to secure a finer lot in the enlarged 
cemetery for the Emmons family, Dr, Dean was again the most 
generous contributor towards the funds necessary for purchasing 
and improving the lot desired. 

Having become deeply interested in Universalist literature, 
it was natural that Dr. Dean should next desire to listen to 
Universalist preaching, and to listen was to believe. This nae 
the glad tidings he had waited and hoped for, from his youth up. 
And for a man of his native decision and independence, to believe 
was to become an earnest suppurter: an outspoken advocate, a 
witness giving valuable testimony. Thenceforth Universalism was 
his faith and the Universalist church his church. It is not 
enough to say that he always attended the Universalist church, 
when there was one in the place where he resided. There was always 


Universalist preaching where he lived, for when he went to a new 
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place, he speedily found those who sympathized with him in his 

; religious views, and imbued them with his own determined desire 
l to hear the doctrine preached that he liked best; and when the 
others had done whay they conceived to be their part, he cheerfully 
did the rest, paying sometimes half or more than half of the 
minister's salary. . 
a It would be superfluous for me to attempt to recapitulate 
all he hes done for our denomination in late years, for the instances 
of his noble generosity are so recent, that they must surely be 
written in the hearts to all of whom our denominational prosperity 
is dear. 


It is worthy of mention that the gounds of Dean Academy, and 


the site of the Universalist church close by, are portions of the 


farm owned by Yr. Emmons for so many years. After his death, as 
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none of his heirs resided in Franklin, they desired to dispose 
of the propert and learning that Dr. Dean was intendins to buy 
a place in Franklin or vicinity, they requested him to purchase 
the Emmons farm, He complied with their request, and became the 


owner of the farm in 1850, and for some years thereafter he made 


it his summer residence, returning to his house in Boston to pass 
[ each winter; but disliking the trouble of moving every spring 
and fall, he soon bought a larger and more convenient house in 
fT. Franklin and made it his permanent residence. ‘this house he 
continued to occupy until his death. 
Of course there was Universalist preaching in mankiin after 
Dr. Dean went there to live. A Universalist society was formed, 


and Ur, Dean presented it with a lot of land on which to erect 
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a church, One of Dr. Emmons’! heirs, hearing of this, called on 
Dr. Dean to remonstrate with him, and to entreat him to heve more 
regard for her father's E to allow any of the land that 
he had owned to be devoted to a purpose that would be so obnoxious 
to him. . 

"I have given my word that they shall heve it," was the 
doctor's response, "and now of course I must give them the deed 
of it. Don't you feel troubled about it. If your father could 
express his opinion to us, I feel sure that he wovld not object, 
for I don't doubt but that he is more enlightened now," 

After Dr. Lean made his home in Franklin, one of his Orthodox 
friends felt much exercised in his mind concerning hin, and 
labored in various wasy to affect his conversion, ‘Lhe following 
correspondence will show us the result of this effort, giving us 
at the same time in Dr. Dean's own words, his religious belief, 
and the foundation on which it rested. 

Oct, 2, 1867. 


DR. OLIVER DEAN. 
Venerable Sirs Yov have been much upon my mind of late as 


a moral and accountable being. And you have been made the subject 
of many prayers. And now will you permit me to ask you one 
question? You are an old man and your days of probation are 
nearly past. will you ask yourself seriously "am I satisfied that 
my hopes for eternity are built upon the sure foundation laid 


down in the gospel?" You must soon meet your God. Can you 


reasonably hope to meet his approbation? It is a fearful thing 


to fall into the hands of the living God. Now there may be hope. 


Will you not receive Christt: into your heart and follow his 


